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powers, though neither of these practices was un-
known to statesmen who were regarded as reasonably
honest. At times he had been disinterested, and
he declined to receive some of the enormous per-
quisites of his office as superintendent of marine;
doubtless he could say that, great as was his wealth,
he could with ease have doubled it.

The salaries paid the holders of important posi-
tions were then very large. In addition to these,
emoluments which would now be regarded as un-
seemly or corrupt were pocketed without scruple
and without animadversion. Of more importance
than the salaries and probably of more importance
than the perquisites, a man holding Richelieu's
power was certain to receive important gifts from
the Crown. No one questioned the propriety of
this; the disinterestedness that would decline such
favours would have been thought extraordinary and
almost superhuman; if these sources of wealth were
not increased by bribes and actual corruption, it was
all that could be expected. A century later, when
Stanhope declined a great bribe offered him by the
Abbe" Dubois, apparently not without some hesita-
tion and certainly without any indignation, the abbe"
declared his conduct heroic. Possibly Dubois's
standard was not high, but it was the average
standard of his day and of the century that pre-
ceded it.

Sully was a just and prudent minister, yet he
acquired a great fortune in the service of the State;
Mazarin became one of the richest men in Europe;
Colbert was zealous for the interests of the king he
